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Lid vou ever see Drake saul | 
SCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING 
vt ‘ . é ue ‘ ' . 
DESCRIPTION OF THE EN \W } \ mean! oh av, well: he was a nice fellow.” 
a ven r 
A POET'S GRAVE l ew out a 18 ] x, the prel de to a con 
ae vers ‘ ' ! codes “| knew him 
ENGRAVED YA us ‘ 1 ov lhe Was then he grew up 
a ’ was so tond of the woods and 
Ona pleasant morning i luly we set out for the grave of Jos \W Ss, Ware I ! then be 
Rodman Drake We had passed a few davs very agreeably about I vi INV st | t much opimeon of 
the vi ge of West Farms; my frie l« red with his pene: and ‘ , , \ ed, pretty 
sketch-book amid the ! ties of the Bronx, w I, accom] d clev s the day one 
’ \ dele ‘ 1 wer 
read aloud to him, and aw ed my appro 1 to i ol i 1 New ‘ ‘ 
his delineations We had explored everv nook a d dell, had * dwo and w " the died 
us down upon the green bank-side skirt the smooth edyve ' \ ‘ y fee “ 
gentle river,” and had lottered away many a happy! 1 the vahene st wor ‘ , 
sweet haunts the poet loved 77" stoun ¢ corner, and 
? 1 “ rd o ¥} 
The little stream to whose dei htful banks our saunterings |! with ira “{ ‘ it wa 1 me 
been confined, was his * own romantick Bronx; and as we wa : wt " ever Ww ‘ etry Ile did 
. ’ , . ‘ ihe s s ly } the crass the “ ‘ a i 
dered hither and thither, as we plucked ¢t smiling tlowers tha \ 4 ‘ ‘ Was very clever 
= * 1} 7 s Ires eve 1 sas s ‘ t \ , \ ‘ t ew words : ‘ it a ore 
nodded to their image, or rec ned im the shady bowers, our piea Wi : ‘ Ww Ol mn ecu 
t ’ - ‘ ‘ t t i \ ‘ , / 
ey oe a eee An invit to vwiait R Y we na and we | j Mv companion 
sure enhance d because thev t 1 iis An \ ( - ! 
} ) lod nel ah he } ’ : Was ean — wwe as How, end N i out the a ost obliterated cha 
the house where he had resided, and near w 1 he hes, was po 
nk weeds ‘ s t ‘ Q % 
j ‘ val ‘ " } ' ty if Y ft we on . . I t Cs a 1 tah ' a iast lor y lo 1” at 
litely extended to us, a ad we were now about to take advantage oi t 
ever the sa ! dies, vé ds ex YY : , : « ak ti hed 
e 1 ° lie ‘ rn or it . t g Ss « i 
friendly request. It was a balmy-heathed morn, a gentle breeze | a shor ster sunset reaches 
' at +t — s on ea } s ‘ veri ot : er Wrest " 
just played among the leaves and hardly ruffled the water, by whos : 
4 Ss - comes, with! t | \ t a nn, W 1 her eoUs « ery 
margin our road lay There was a deep Caimness Upon the heids 
- i sole i v Nav tos rela Ss, Whe my 
} } ’ re r } } P ‘ : Tor ih Th : ST es 
the blue sky was dappled with here and there a fleeey cloud; t ; ' 1 ved tow } we ved ORIGINAL ¢ HIARAC PERISTICK SKHETCIIES, 
1 yse j ! ‘ ) s ce 
smoke rose straight and slowly curled from the cottaye roof; the , . 
S v S « é t ‘ ofan ind reaches 
} . | mone t wrass. al } i.fowers hesidk 
dew-drops sparkled among the grass, and the wild-th rs . : ‘ ; . . os 
i } ; ; “ " st rou © gravey It is s ed att ex STRANGERS OF DISTINCTION, 
\ ae they oner ' ns to catch the m sunbeam. 
the fences, as they opened their cuy » cateh e mid can ‘ sity of the . . feante on the Suund It is one « < 
; * 7 1 ? 
flung nich fragrance to the air. Occasionally a red-bre » perened 
g < ais cient, « sions ret s of a former day, w 
i} I ' ) fit Pawes 
on a twig, would | his morring notes; a swallow would f ie 
° convent * was es ‘ t 1 eV ince ind solidity t 
alone the ; he querulous cat-bird from the bushes woul 
along the way; the 4 at : rac ls is two stories } Y] “ the rear e rm 
3 > us the hoarse caw of a solitary crow, lazily flap; . . ' , 
startle be , or the hoa : i _* ost reaches 1 s sides are ’ and ‘ ly the r part of ne, in the summer of 
es far abo o heads, break in upon our musings. Silently 
gt er Soe sists ae 1 ! i} piazza re es russ its front My 1. whose ac t t s Mors Hawks O'S \ were sitting toge- 
| al ter 1 1 I i iY \ t 
» st ' stence was pleasure, and words wo but , . 
we strotled along ; ex! : as ; vith the family was ¢ ‘ tame than mine, rarsed ‘ ( bE in eminent counsel 
. seid the + in ; eee Dian : , 
have interrupted the sweet flow of thought a ; of the gate, le » the en before the « we enter f \ e open, and the elm-trees in ther 
ts. There are times when the gentle intluences of the country i , 
breasts Phere are 0 t i and ets : she : la party { . it * ¢ ’ s { , 4 ize of e hot 
in t mang YES ole . ' ' 
yre st nei mpress 8; there are days, ana s Ss one w“ , 
more strongty in} ( ed r needles Alter rt of some retre ‘ far removed from 
he } d lds possess hallow vr, trar 4 r power 
the woods and fields pe 1 i - . oun E , et , es nai wits - , \ of a dull metropolis Morse was 
hich banish¢ rv 1 \ t ‘ care, s es t , 
which Dauishes every ( i ‘ P ' , I “ . “na a | his p. read , 
assions. and. as it throws a Sabbath over the mind, « s us to . 
passions, end, as my a i = oid stvie, div 1 ithe t ‘ eve ed under ‘ t 
7 , j 
bless with gratitude the love tu ‘ so Our cys 
. . it ery ‘ ‘ V its s ore fitted to awake whith ‘ 
red he d.as the ver-s la ‘ 
soon turned to the right, at iswe teit th I ! the estes < vy l tha ne vy to Se - ‘ ‘ - trout 
owas: : t : ——— ae PF . , 
an elevation in our path, we traccd If in many @ siivery peace . ‘) ‘ t of the we ‘ ‘ won the t ~~ 
through the meadows, until 1 was hidden by a « imp of trees \ was thet ur, $ fire , = ; with = ‘ rin their tastes and 
walk of about a mile bro tus to an eminence, in view of ar 1 the . eels en . . P t t ‘ acters, which 
the § 1 sraanect was rmine: a held or s : 
near to the ad. I wv | t Was ¢ rm ‘ I ( we ‘ . — ted , ; 1 | . P ¢ the time we 
} } i} ' ‘ 
each side had becn ‘ ‘ nit of our Vis ‘ mo sue ‘ : 
. \ sey . ) ‘ ‘ of t © forgettal « 
we beheld the blue w I nost at Our leet, its s ice ¥ mo ' I ’ ‘ 
vs ¢ ) . is f 
tionless, and th Vv Vess red 1 by reflection, r sw | dreat 
' , ‘ ‘ A ‘ ning 
] j ' } 1 a R ' re 1 
like on its ] 1 bn | \ Rikers | re the ae ae . rent ma deli. 
grothers: b us t t ay, the spire of the v e ¢ " P : . ed ale 
‘ ‘ ! ly " 
t visille ‘ ) t | s Neck ind far beyo ‘ ( 1 ¢ 
‘ ning over of 
hills of Long Is | A clive as was the scene es ‘ a , oe, had i was finally ter 
but a moment; the little eravevard was close at hand, and ne ; ; . ord 
lectin yr what, at any other timc, w ild have detamed us lo r, we . } 
£ g ’ 2 After ‘ © «¢ a { sing break 
orre —— yy” nd it was 7 ched t is ¢ rassv ' . 
hurried on 1moment and v iched It i i K to t , ‘ . the w tair 
meine = } . ae <a thy meade d 
unenclosed beside e road, I uv trom a smootam my ! New-} k , , , \y j ‘ vy have melted 
and upon it were a few scattered trees, and ranged across it s oe i sya : ee i 
half-sunken, moss covered tomb-stones, marking t resting-] t - i oii oie -e ys I have a no 
of the fathers of the hamlet. On the nght, as we approa ! ’ ( , . vi in me?” 
bay’ spe s i ion m 
a picket-fence surrounding two marble monuments, one white, t view f it t \ exte | ‘ s M ‘ Institutes, 
other of a blueish e Wi ( led the eminence; | ’ ’ » thas ‘ . ‘ . nse ended 
the railing, we moved aside the rose-trees and shrubs, t i ot | : ~ 
I 
some friendly hand, and re > ‘ P | t v, if I may 
SAch ’ ») THE MEMORY O \ t ‘ od | i 
JOSEPTE R. DRAKI ‘ “ ‘ 
HO i 21, S20. « 25 VEARS iu vent I W t « | ‘ {)> van 
Upon another side are the words— © ‘ ‘ and te 
‘ yur ‘ es. | t i ‘ i at ‘ sa 
N ' our ‘ $ nex | Mi 1 shell fish 
The other monument is his sister's. They are sin ir in structure, ! | M eve st vy bored 
avout eight feet im he t, plain in style, the basis square, s r wnt ‘ f | of ] tf and spoil 
mounted by obelisks After re r the inseriptions, [I sat down t S \\ 
upon a gray, time-worn st ; the scenery is not very picturesque, the b " i ‘ silvered “WW ‘repomned the other, “imoury 
it is a quiet spot, far from the bust r world; ay ce a poet would r some cattle ¢ 2 ‘ rile int places, 
love to muse upon, and wher would choose to le Landward = old ac aint e, he ving a year or so before spe \ j i e keen encounter of ther wit" 
are fields, the grain Waving vellow upon them; a house or two the viem ty After son com ) ice observations, t { ‘ ol the ybe, had not Morse, 
peeping from the trees; the faint tinkling of the bell from the * Well, Patrick. vou will soon want a place with the er of } frend, yomed meaue for 
grazing herd, reminding one of peace and happiness, far from the * Ves, ves, | am getting old now, my time is almost come; J can’t ‘ 
city's noisy strife ; on the other side the sleeping Sound and islets do much about the place now.” a | to ad anything just now,” said Morse, 
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‘* and if you dare, we will start to-morrow morning for New-Hamp- 
shire Seside, the office has some business in that region, and 
while you are bobbing for whale among the mountain streams, I can 
lend an eve to the land titles of Mr. Lithograph.” 

“ Done!” replied O'Sullivan; “ T must now take a walk in the 


! 


the guileless Genevieve—we will ar- 


We dine, you know, at 





M 
rans 
Williams's. 


The pre liminaries being thus settled, O'Sullivan sauntered out 


all, and dream awhile of 





» these matters over our red-string 





of the office, and abandoned his imagination to the revels of deh 
cious enjoyment; while his companion, relapsing into his former 


mood, replaced the folio on his knees and betook himself to the 


allurements of Walter Scott. 


Brightly and beautifully broke the morning of the third of ly. 
as our travellers emerged from a mountain pass, and the little vil- 
lage of Burn, in New-Hampshire, opened on their vision, ‘The 


everlasting hills, rising one above the other in an almost intermi 


nable distance ; the sun, “ flattering the mountain-lops with sove- 


reign eye ;"’ the mist, curling in a thousand fantastick shapes from 


the valleys ; and the clouds, girding the granite masses with diadems 


of beauty, presented a scene which could not fail to draw forth 
expressions of admiration and delight from our emancipated metro 
politans. In half an hour the young men alighted at the sign of the 
Stag—the hostler led away their jaded horses, and they sat down 
with a keen appetite to the broiled chicken and rye collee of a coun 
try tavern 

The dashing curricle which glittered through the avenues of the 


village, had already excited the wonderment of the natives, who 
were now seen in clusters hanging about the piazza of the tavern, 
and exchanging significant glances, and conjectures as to the quality 
of our heroes ; and it was not long before the insatiable curiosity 
which is said to characterize the Yankees, was amply satistied 
The host of “ The Deer” 


the peace, and the village lawyer boarded in his house 


militia and a justice of 
Witht 


appliances, it is not singular that the good people of the town were 


was a colonel! of 


ese 


mmmediately apprized of the important intelligence that the strangers 
were Bostonians of high standing, whose object in visiting their 
ultima thule was to examine the validity of titles to large tracts of 
their own territory 

For the first time in their lives Morse and O'Sullivan felt the 
lor, Whichever way 


fall glory of monstrari digito ; they went, the 


charming girls of the village, as well as the rough ploughmen of the 


soil, could not disguise the interest which this uncommon visitation 


Under these circumstances, how could they help 


feeling the importance of their situation; especially when alter a 


had awakened 


ramble among the hills, as they had quietly seated themselves in 
the “ drawing-room” of the tavern, and were criticising the exqui 
site embroidery which Rosa Matilda Sylvester had worked at her 


last boarding-school, a rap was heard in the entry, and Colonel 
Spriggs, the landlord, entered, in company with another personage, 
when the following mtroduction and announcement were made 

* Allow me, gentlemen, to introduce ‘Squire Suem, our lawyer 
—Mr. O’Sullivan—Mr. Morse.” 

The gentlemen were rex 


“We 


salutat 


suested to be seated have t 


i 
the attorney, after the ordinary 


i 


honour,” said ons were 


passed, “to bea committee from the people of this town, to re juest 
the favour of your company ina celebration of the fourth of July, 
which will take place to-morrow, on the other side of the Connee 


} 


ticut li you please to accept the invitation, everyth y will be 


ready by to-morrow at six o'clock, a. M., when we shall pass over 


ma cavalcade” 


The gentlemen bowed their assent, which O'Sullivan expressed 


with all the politeness of manner which he could summon to his aid, 


begging that their sincere thanks and most cordial respects shoul 
} 


be tendered to the hospitable people. ‘The commuttee then retired, 


and our travellers were left to ruminate on the promised pleasures 
of the next morning 

** What noble people these are !"" said O'Sullivan, as he slipped 
into bed that night 


How hospitable !” exclaimed Morse, as he put the extinguisher 


on the candle. In a few moments they were fast asleep 


The fourth of July sen shone gloriously. ‘The mist had not begun 





to ascend from the valleys, when Morse and O'Sullivan leit their 
ol 


But on descending from the chamber, they were sur 


dormitory, to wander among the hills and inhaie the breath the 
morning 
prised to find all things in readiness for the excursion. Fifty stout 
fellows were already mounted, and the strangers felt some mortiti 
cation in learning that the cavalcade had been waiting their move- 
ments half an hour 

Having snatched a short repast, Morse and O'Sullivan were 


ind 


onel, the 


mounted on two of the finest steeds which could be fo in. the 





neighbourhood, and under the guidance of the lant co 


rt 


cavaicade was soon on its winding way, in all the pride of * Inde 





pendent day,” while the bugle rang out its wild and mellow musick, 

which was reverberated from the hills in twenty distinct echoes. 
We must pass by many events worthy of note in this faithful chron 

icle, suchas the reading of the Declaration in the town-hall of Broom- 


t 


ville, the fourth of July oration, with its) m: nt common 





places, the soaring of American eagles * upward and onward and 


of ladies’ handker 


starward,’’ the thunder of applause, the waving 


ia 
chiefs and other et ceteras of the occasion, and bring the reader to 
the exact punctum lemporis, when our travellers telt the u 





their dawning glory 
The party was now about to march in procession to ** The Three 


Crows,” where Major Buzzard had * served up a sumptuous enter- 
The marshal of the day 


tainment in his usual style of excellence 
stood at the gateway of the town-hall, calling and disposing the 
people according to their rank and consideration. ** The Orator of 
the Day,” “* The Chaplain,” ** The Selectmen of the town,” Gene- 
ral Jones, and Colonel Smith, were duly summoned and ** located,” 
. made 


—** Strangers of Distinction ! 


and O'Sullivan. 


when the call the bloed leap 


in the arteries of Morse They pause d for a mo- 


as if unconscious that themselves were indicated by the sum- 


ment, 





mons—for ** lowliness is young ambition’s ladder ;”’ but their delicate 


feelings were soon regulated; for the marshal coming up to them, 


vowed them into their ranks, and proceeded to fill up the proces- 


Never bad our guests felt more ur alloyed de oht than now, 


as the crowds of lovely girls, unbonneted and garlanded with flow- 
ers, followed in the train, which, curving round the base of one ot 
the greenest of a thousand hills, displayed the line of beauty with 
peculiar effect, marching to the notes of a single bugle, which was 
pl ived skilfully and sent its echoes ringing in every direction 


* What hospitable people said Morse to his companion 


“They will toast old Massachusetts at table,” responded O'S il 
livan 


* And 


speech 


they d 


il ot us must 


Have you a sentiment 
sp 


Our st 


~ Oe pursued the other, “ one ike a 


for the occasion 
answered O'Sullivan 


r of the moment,’ 


| 


nae 


«J spe ak from the 


with offended dignity nts were now too much engaged 


§ toasts nes to chat any 


Jatt 


ny reparing the ir extempo ancou 


and spee 


longer, and the procession soon arrivec ie Three Crows 





hed—tl with a lemon in 





had been demol roasted pig 


I beef 


his mouth had gone the wav of 


i ie 





all flesh—the mud-ducks had s iCK- 


j 
ed, 


glorious spirit 


obiations to 


raisins were desertir g the table, the 


r made,” ** The Memory of Wash 


the nuts and 


is were ** be 


of Seventy-six with the eleven ot! 


er siné qua nons 


of a fourth of July d were drunk 


standing, with bumpers an 
three time 


Crows, and 





d in 


several 


Mr. Morse, of Boston!” shouted the 


for 


sharge a toast from 


master ol the ceremonies 


This announcement was received with thunders of applause 


Morse, who seemed to be taken bv s rprise, paused a mome nt, 
and then rose 

“Mr. President! I give you—the sister states of Vermont and 
New-Hamj shire ; separated, but not divided by that noble stream, 


which bears on its banks, Patriotism, Hospitality (with emphasis and 





howimneg all round the table) and homebred virtue 

This toast was received with tremendous applause, and was 
drunk with three times three and a bumper. 

O'Sullivan in due time went through the same glorification, when 
he was careful not to omit the mountam breezes stirred by the 
broad wings of eur own eagle, and the genius of liberty roosting on 
the top of Mount Washington. ‘The measure of glory was running 
over for Morse and ©’Sullivan—they were really gra/efud to theu 
generous entertainers, and they even determined to laud their hos- 
pitality wherever they went But all things must have an end, 
and so had the fourth of July dinner And now the banquet hall 


was deserted, and our students were about to wend their wav home- 


and sworn 





ward The company had all shaken hands, Indisso 


friendship. O'Sullivan, with **a drappie in his ee,” squeezed the 


hand of Morse, who returned the cordial pressure, and was whis- 
pering in his ear for the ninth time * how hospita ile when the 


on his shoulder, and turning round was 


former felt a gentle tap 


ayret ably surprised to see the host of the Three Crows at his elbow 


“ A word, if you please,” said the landlord very courteously 


* A thousand,”’ replied O'Sullivan, who supposed that the call was 


for a parting vlass 








The student followed the keeper of the ‘Three Crows into the 
next room 

* You will please to sefile!”* resumed my host 

O'Sullivan was thunderstruck for an instant, but his characteris- 
tick presence Of mind disguised his emotion 

* }low much for my friend and me 

© "Twenty dollars!" 

O'Sullivan paid the bill and retired 

* What do you think of this, Morse said O'Sullivan archly, as 
he handed the receipted paper to his companion 

© The deuse!" ejaculated Morse 

- Hosprtality exclaimed his sarcastick tmend 

* Stranvers of distinction!” sighed Morse, with his eves hea- 
venward 

* Hospitality and homebred virtue!” screamed O'Sullivan 

Morse looked beseeching!y as he re plied * No more of that, Ha 
an theu lovest me!” 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BERGEN CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 

We are pleased to learn that the above works, lately carried « 
by Mr. Dantorth, at Bergen Heights, are going mto active opera- 
tion, under the admimistratian o lessrs. Flowers and Jac juIn 
We repeat that we are gt wed at this event, jor the sake of our 
country's reputation, tuterests ald imidusiry A strony pre dice 
exists against a variety of chemical products of American manu 
facture. We will instance the important and much-required ar 
ticle, muriatick acid. ‘The purity of this article 1s indicated by its 


colour, a proper specifick gravity, and being as free as possible 
from iron and other extraneous matters. How is it that this article, 
when designated as ‘* American” in the prices current of the trade, 
1s quoted at half the price that, if of the first quality, it ought to 
command * 


’ 


There is but one inference, namely, that the article is 


considered inferiour. Again, how does it happen that the acetate 


(or su of lead, of which the we be- 





ar consumption Is great, 1s, 


We 


ticism so far as not to be impressed with the 


extend our 
that 


lieve, wholly imported from Europe? will not 


skey conviction, 
there are establishments in the Union where the practical operations 


of chemistry are carried on with the best results. As regards the 


basis of chemic ail operations, they may be classed unde riwo heads, 
! 


namely, theoretical and experimental, and practical or operative 


By the first, namely, the experimental, new d and the 





scoveries 











development ot new principles are constantiyv taking place The 
practical and operative chemist is ¢ mployed for the benefit of com- 
merce and the arts, ir inufacturing, on a large scale, the various 
articles developed by the labours of the e perimental chemist. In 
the first category we include Priestley, Davy, Cavendish, Brande, 


Berthollet, Lavoisier, Gay Lussac, Chaptal and a host of others 
rhe latter individual, however, ranked in both of the abovenamed 
lasses Phe operative works of this great chemist* were, at that 
time, the most extensive in Europe; we may quote his large esta- 


Nor- 


His operations in these 


blishinent at Neuilly and Nanterre, near Paris; at Rouen, in 


Netherlands 
shments were conducted 


Mr. J 


‘The Bergen Laboratory,” 


andy, and Liege, in u 


ie 


respective establi with the utmost secresy 


and lucrative success 


acquin, now practical operator in 


(whose father was an assistant in Mr. 


Chaptal’s Neuilly works,) was, at an early age, by the interest of 
hus father, mtroduced as an e/ére to the Neuilly estab! siment ; 
there he had the advantage of obta g a thoro 1 practical edu- 


cation, based, as it was, and expe- 


rience of Chaptal 


Having spent many years In Mr Chaptal’s establishment, Mr. 


Jac quin had an ardent desire to visit Londun, the celebrated arena 
. ] { i. a 

of grand operations Soon after his arrival ere, he was engaged 

as assistant In the extensive chemical works of Mr. Benecké, at 


London The 


saw that 


Deptford, near availed himself of 


whatever he Was novel and uselul, at the same time 


1m- 


parting, In return, a much greater portion of valuable information 


than he had received Reverting to our former observation, we 


repeat that we ive, either native or imported, the same materials 


possessed 


by the chemists of E rope , and a Chay tal, ora Jacquin, 


n America, surely can arrive at the same results, and prod ice arti- 


this consideration, we conceive, wall operate as an antidote to pre- 


! 
cies equal In quality to any they cou 


have produced in 





rope , 











dice We confidently anticipate that the articles manufactured 
at the Bergen Labosatory, under the skilful operation of Mr 
Jacquin, althongh they may be designated, in the trade's prices cur- 
rent, ** Ame W o longer mdicate inferiority of quality, 
but, on comparison with imported articles, will rival, if not gain 
an ascendancy, in the publick estimation 

We have the assurance of the parties, that purity and integrity 
of quality will be the features of the articles issuing from their 


i aati 


aboratory, for which a just remunerating pric 




















g e will be required 
No cheap product will be found there The following have been 
furnished us, as a portion of the articles manufactured by Messrs 
Flowers and Jacquin, viz 
Acid acetick ‘ie m atick, ¢ nitrn nitrous, do 
\a nx i s n ‘ i a t ile « Ss i t r sugar of 
ead, W ‘ ‘ Ww jua ammonia; a s urick, do. nitrick ; 
ibonate ts 4 pale 1 amu i 1 ite of polash, chioride 
t ne cl mate { te muriate of d t tin titrate f lead 
xalat t tash ; 5 siate of iror rochelle salts ; sal ammmoniack ; soda 
ancl se powders xes 
*It is rer under the sanguinary 
r of t haptal was one of the 
muberless 5 n, and in momentary 
xpectation of t t » the itiotine. At that per Europe was 
lependent on the Bast Indies for a st e, or saltpetre Nhe French 
Paris I duced to the 


gunpowder 
1anas of the 


, Was 





gidiv pro- 
, Known as the 

mn was mace 
furnish the 

was most 
general exca- 
rose of remote 


ton 





























en ns Was livaded , old monastick buildings, lor ages, had been 
! ing animal efluvia and generating mitre, were erased; the owners of 
ent i igs Were compelled to consent to their den tion, with the 
erent baying anew house erected on the site; the walls of the subter- 
raneous caves and cellars Paris wer vl the earth of the floors 
‘ fwl to the republick, s than gold. After 
th esoltnu an two millions of (ies from the Various 
r s t s t weous quarries the vere LD Enfer, (which 
© exis ¢ to the celebrated catacombs,) Chaptal, by chemical art, ex- 
wtedf eva s mnaterials he had thus obtained, an abundant supply 
saltpetre and s France and himself were saved Ry the various 
ermiments it sucreede (haptal was always honoured and regarded 
s e ot eat enetactors to his country ind his talent and se 
es, in Ss respe were again placed m requisition by Bonaparte, who, 
4 “ th cow hits tamous Milan Decree, ; ted the importa 
il produce ¢ ng through Engiar Chaptal was the first to 
. st an i nie t m the extraction of s ir trom the et root, 
Rn ipa ‘ Mr. ¢ ylala count I the ¢ e.a rmany 
vea Was a t ‘ ! s cabinet as mmuister of the interwar 
l pre tion of pure acetick acid, or \ gar m the pyr meous 
Tl . (which ts tained 4 © fj ‘ verting WwW ad inte ehar- 
cvA $ another instance of the ast s s achieved by the science 
chemistry We shoul ave er xe chance ota x of the ear 
from our sin t : t-gra eircredt \) been putin 
equisitio} by at 1 ony e Vinegar tor their 
Kies and ras was that f i WOE This acid, 
F ¢ ey ear.” has toa great extent 
Lambeth, near I It is particularly cor 
i voyages a a n sun et sO ¢ cer 
at that 1, Ww i 1 wate “ SIX i s 
t\ gar, te stro 1 nh anv usually s mi, from S$ parity 
tree trom. ‘ t er that casions gar turn ropy, or 
mothery If this : textensive pr é Ame ait Ww not 
be from t i naterial We are assure »wever, it will be a leading 
pr tof Bergen La i ¥, and we recommend our lady housewv 
att WAL Klug season, Sear this in m 
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DESULTORY 


2LECTIONS. 





INDIAN FEATS OF LEGERDEMAIN. 


I nave felt some reluctance in narrating the following singular 
feats, I had almost said miracles, which [ saw performed among 
the Anckara Indians, not because I consider them unworthy of the 
attention of the curious, but lest I should be accused of sporting with 
the reader’s credulity, or of availing myself too largely of what is 
supposed by some to be the treveller’s privilege. Tack that 
the performance was altogether above my comprehension, and 
greatly excited my astonishment. 

In ewvilized life, we know the many expedients to which men resort, 
in order to acquire a subsistence, and are not, therefore 
that by perseverance and long practice, stiumul necessity, 
they should ebtain great dexterity in the art of d lo fir 
it, however, carned to such great perfection by wild and untutored 
savages, who are neither urged by necessity, nor indeed received the 
slightest reward for their skill, is certainly very surprising 

In travelling up the Missouri, during the summer of IS31, we 
our horses near the Arickara village, which caused our detention for 
several days. As this nation has commuted more outrages upon 
whites than any other on the Missouri, 
vices of the savage without a redeeming virtue, we 
very unpleasantly situated near the principal village, 





nowledge 


surprised, 





lost 
the 
and seem to possess all the 
found ourselves 
without suffi- 





cient force to repel an attack, if one should be made fler some 
deliberation, we adopted the advice of an old Canadian hunter, and 
determined to move our chattels directly to the village, and, while 
we remained to take our lodgings with the tribe We were em 





boldened to this step, by the of the Canadian hunter, that 
the Arickarees had never been known to kill but one man who had 
taken refuge within the limits of their town, and that their forbear 
ance onginated im the ghost of the mur 
derer had haunted their encampment, and had fnghtened away the 
buffalo by his nightly screams 

We were received in the village with much more politeness than we 
expected; a lod and provisions wert 
brought to us in abundances 
young man came to our lodge, 


(as he expressed it) or medicine-men 


assurance 


superstitious belief that the 


wis appropr ated to our use 





wer completely retreshed, a 
med us that a band 


were making preparaty 


ot he irs 





ons to 











exhibit their skill, and that if we felt disposed we could witness the 
ceremony. We were much gratified at the invitation, as we had all 
heard marvellous stones of the wonderful feats performed by the In 
dian medicine-inen or jugy! We accordingly followed our guide 
to the medicine lodge, where we found six men dressed in bear-skins, 
and seated in the cirele in the mu of the apartment. The specta 
twrs Were standing around, and so arranged as to give each individual 
a view of the pertormers. They civilly made way for our party, and 


placed us so near the circle, that we had ample opportunity of detec 
ing the imposture, if any t T 

if I may so call them, were painted 
blending so completely the ludicrous with the 


iniposition should be tised. he actors 


prac 





mann 
frightful mm their 


nthe most grotesque 





pearance, that the spectator might be said to be somewhat undecided 
whether to laugh or to shud After sitting for some time in a 
kind of mournful silence, one of the jugglers desired a youth who 





was near him, to bring him some stitfelay from a certain place which 












































he named on the nver bank. This we understood through an 
Canadian named G w, well known on t Missour who was 
present and acted as an imterpreter The young man soon returne 
with the clay, and each of these human bears immediately com 
menced moulding a number of litth images exactly resemblin 
buffaloes, men and horses, bows, arrows, et When they had com 
pleted nine of each variety, the miniature buffaloes were all place 
together m a line, and the little clay hunters mounted on their horses 
and holding thar bows and arrows in ther hands were stationes 

mut three feet from them in a parallel hn I must contess that at 
Uns partof the ceremony | felt very m 1 im ed to be merry 
especially when Lobserved what ired to me the ludicrous selem 
niy Will Wilted wets) periormed But mvr ‘ was chan | 

o astonishment and even into awe by w 

When the buffaloes and horsemen wer r f 
the jugelers thus addressed the little clay My 
children, 1 know you are huneryv: it has b \ 
have been out hunting : | 
many as youcan. Her i 
at you, i Vou don tk ' hinve 
already got the scent of you } 

Conceive f possible, en the speaker's last 
words escaped his lins, rages start off at f 
epeed, followed by the hliputian horsemen, who with ther bows of 
clay, and arrows of straw, actually piereed t sides of t thy 
hutlaloes at the stance of three feet. Several of t ’ s 
seon tell, apparently dead, but two of them ran around the « m 
ference of the circles, a distance of fifteen or twenty teet, and before 
they finally fell. one i three, and the other five arrows transtixed 
inthis side. When the buffaloes wer ill dead, the man who first 
addressed the hunters sy ke to them ¢ mn 1 them to rn 
into the fire, a small one having been pre n the cen 
tre of the apartment, and on receiving U r, the int 
horsemen, without exh o the least sv f fear or 
tance, rode forward ata k trot, ur they had reached the tir 
The horses her {drew back, when the Indians et ian 
angry tone, “why n't vou mde m!? i r s now com eal 
beating the r horses with or ms s . ‘ ! 
them into the flames, where horses andr ra | tumbled dow 
and for a time lav baking on the coals. Then \ wn gather 
up the dead butlaloes, and laid therm soon the fir umd when 

I] were completely dried, they were ta ’ nt 
After a long speech from one of the part ol ow mur interpre r 
could make nothing the dust was carr it tol tf thet t i 
scattered in the winds. I paid the strictest attention dumng the cer 
mony, in order to discover the mode by w ' extraordinary 
ception was practised ; but it was of no avail WS.of D DOM 
SINGULAR SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 

In the autumn of 1778, [ visited Dresdon for the second 1 
eourt which was rencet peeularly enble to the ft tha 
period. Dresden was then a place where the Hilumines had 
a deep and general impression on the pu k mind; Schrepfer hay 
yr chosen it, Only a few years car r, torthes uw his ta : 
exhubit mn of the apparition of the Chev rde Saxe Having give 
in a former work, sore account of that extraor Irv imposition, I 
shal! not resume the s et here; but I cannot help relating a 
somewhat sin ir story, W was told n auring mv residence ! 
Dresden, by the Count de Felkeshenn. He was a Livonran gentle 
man, settled in Saxony, of a very improved understanding, equally 
superiour to credulity, as to superstition. Bemg together in the mont! 
of October, 1778, and our discourse ac nially turning on the « 
racter and performances of Schrepfer; “ I have conversed, said 
to me, “ with several of the individuals who were present at the scene 
of the spectre or phantom, presented by him in the gallery of t 
palace of the duke of Courland. They a | agreed in their account of 


the leading particulars. Though I donot pretend toexplain by wha 
process or machinery, that business was conduct 
ad his a 


1 have always 


considered him as an artful imp 
Yet am I not so decidedly sceptical on they 
appearances, as to treat them with ridicule, because the y may 





ience as 


’ 


stor, al 


yssibility of supernatural 





secm 


to be unphilosophical. I received my education in the university of 
Konigsberg, where I had the advantage of attending lectures im 
ethics, and moral philosophy, delivered by a professor who was es 
teemed a very superiour man in those He ha 

nevertheless, though an ecclesiastick, the reputation of being tnctured 


branches of sence 























with incredulity, on vanous points connected with revealed relunon 
When, therefore, it became necessary for | n the course of hus les 
tures, to treat on the nature of spirit, as detached from matter 
discuss the immortality of the soul; and to enter on the doctrin 
a future state; I listened, with more th Ty attention, to hos 
opinons. In speaking of all these mysterious subjects, there appeare 
to me to be so vis an embarr 1 1 his la i i 
his expressions, that I felt the strongest sitvt stion him f 
ther respecting them. Findin ivsell a with ns 
wards, I ventured to state to pmy irks on hos t ' 
I entreated him to tell m they were well foun ‘ ‘ 
ary suggestions 
Phe hesitation which vou n t mswer res fro 
the conthet that takes pla “ i “ l " pe 
convey my s sulrye “ s saty 
with the testimonv of my sens v fr son 
reflection, disposed to consider with fi va t,t 
eXistence of appal ms LB wn r “ il vow ~ 
with my own eves, @s far as \ vol = 
confided in; and wt ihas ev r ved a sortat s 
firmation, ir rother circumstances mnecte ‘ t 
leaves m™m " t sta { sk sm and sus “Mu 
mv discourse Iw nin to vo - Hi 
bre tou ’ ‘ Ss t 1 was . \ 
Fredenck W vm the Furst eh t Prussia is i 
sit | mur t } ry i ' 
so ’ sher ly " » tak as 
of my ly f i very rs Lose, W ! ‘ 
the might in the i ehar “ i t om \ 
decessor. [Tt was in ysof stunm f \ 
i hw “ wass yw \ iWith 
ri j i} } “ iN I 
hgure ot a man,t Dasor ft lows wh, 
Sak mw 1layva . “ 
turn over ery ) . : i \ 
whose faces he look estly ' , 
he s " wavs - Hi 
fect view . ‘ 
rou t t 
ances e me, Lrema lors sas ss 
spect wil t iw : \ 
Loos ‘ t ‘ " ik \“ 
one 1 i 1 Vi =s \ . 
eng vi m rhim, t t thier = \ 
were lost be 1d an lstoy “ = t i ‘ 
I partment 
However \ ! iwi v lw fl 1 vit t 
Thad witnes t owe " I was of ex 
own satsta , vet Tr v . V the pos 
mind, to { i l 
The sun was \ t ! 
to if “ ’ ei X 
ne ‘ A 
ly I \ 
tet t V : t s I 
ost a I s P 
es < ' t ‘ s 
ha \ 
was sus { ! But l 
eveson las i w“ ‘ ! ‘ 
! 
{ i 
' 
r ‘ \\ ' 
t not { 


' t , ' 

I res it j ! ’ iA 

nt my met Des ‘ 

t sett = venr rthat ert t na mit 

tin remark imvila < Ts s wrs ¢ 
F story, W from its s i ! i 

< ‘ ’ i r what reontempt wet vh 
sin I recd s Wrozs Me 


much 


mor 


THE FAMILY 


rely secking 
’ | ‘ pur one wor 
v, which they spen 


pleasure it would 


knowledy 


CIRCLE, 








‘ were ft nd deposited in a case cont ne @ shele ' 
al Acaden 1 don. It us beleved that they were w ‘ 
ere ‘ ‘ { the students 

LINES ON A SKELETON, 
hn . Vas & ski 
i. ‘ t 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 





WASHINGTON IN THE SESSION, 





BY N. P. WILLIS 





THERE is a sagacity acquired by travel on the subject of forage 
and quarters, which is useful in all other cities in the world where 
one may happen to be a stranger, but which 1s as inapplicable to 


the emergencies of an arrival in Washington as waltzing in a ship 





| whose pe culiarities are as much sui generis as 


wreck. It is a capt 


those of Venice ; but as those who have become wise by a seasons 





experience, neither remain on the spot to give warning, nor have 


stranger is worse off ina 


recorded their experiences ina book, th 


coach in Wash noton, thanina gondola in the “erty of silver streets 


It is well known, I believe, that when the future city of Wash- 





ington was about being laid out, there were two large lot-buyers or 
land owners, living two miles apart, each of whom was interested 


in having the publick buildings upon the centre of his own do 


main. Like children quarrelling for a sugar horse, the subject of 
dispute was pulled in two, and one got the head, the other the tail 
“he capitol stands on a rising ground in solitary grandeur, and the 
pre s de nt's house and de partment bulidings two m les oll one 
another The city straddles and stretches between, doing tts best 


to look continuous and com ict, but the stranger soon sees that it 
is after all but a ‘city of magnificent distances,’ built to please 
nobody on earth but a hackney coachman 


ks 


himself very safe uf he chooses that nearest the capitol—supposing 





The new-comer, when asked what hotel he will drive to, th 


of course that, as Washineton is purely a leaislative me tropolis, the 
most central part will naturally be near the scene of action He os 
} 


accordingly set down at Giadsby's, and, at a price that wou d startle 


an English nobleman, he engages a pigeon-hole in the seventh 


heaven of that boundless caravanserat. Even at Gadsby's, however, 


he finds himself over half a mile from the capitol, and wonders, for 


two or three days, why the deuse the hotel was not built on some 


of the waste lots at the foot of Capitol Hill, an improvement which 


might have saved him, in rainy weather, at least five dollars a day 


in hack-hire Meantime the secretaries and foreign ministers leave 


thei cards, and the party and dinner-giving people shower upon him 











the * small rain” of pink billets. He sets apart the third or fourth 
day to return their calls, and inquires the addresses of his friends, 
(which they never write on their bre e, if they did, it would 
be no guide,) and is told it is impossible to direct him, but the hack 

ney coachmen all kn ’ He ealls the least ferocrous-looking of 
the most bullying and ragved set of tatterdemalions he has ever 
seen, and delivers himself and his visitu stinto his hands ‘The 
first thine is a stramght drive two m s away from the capitol lle 
passes the presidents house, nd vetting off the smooth road, be 

gins to dive and drag through cross lanes and open lots, laid out ae- 
cording to no plan that lis loose ideas of geometry can comprehend, 
and finds his frends living in houses that want nothing of bemg m 
the country, but trees, n and fences It looks as if it had 
rained naked brick house upon a waste plain, at d each occ upant 
had made a street with reference to lus own front door. The mach 
shake n and more astonished Vietin cor nes his morning and hits 
temper, and has meé by dinner time, but six out of forty ¢ all 





with the same loos« 





imperatively due, and all seattered far and 
and irreconcileable eograpny 

A fortnight’s expernence satisties the stranger that this same jour 
ney is worse at night than at mornu ind that, as he leaves his 


' 


dinner which he pays for at home, runs the risk of his neck, passes 
an hour or two on the read and ruins himself in hack hire, it must 
he a very- yes,ar U] ple sant dinner ] irtv to com ensate him 
Consequently, he either sends ap. p. « io all his acquaintance 


and lives incog, Or, Which is a more sensible thing, moves up to 
the other settlement, and abandons the « tol 

Those who live on the other side of t president's house. are the 
secretaries, diplomatists aud a few wealthy citizens. ‘There ts no 
hotel in this quarter, but there are one or two boarding-houses, and 
(what we have been lucky enough to secure ourselves) furnished 
lodgings, in which you have everything but board Your dinner is 
sent you from a French cook's near by, and your servant gets your 
breakfast—a_ plan which gives you the advantage of dining at your 


own hour, choosing yourown society, and of having covers fora friend 


or two whenever it suits your humo ir, and at hé an hours warn 





Ing Ihere are very few o 


/ 


combine many 


other advantages over a board muse.) but more of them would 





be a good speculation to house owners, and | wish it were sug 


gested, not only here, but i every city our country 
Aside from so« iety, the only amusement 1 Washu ston is ire 
quenting the capitol, Tone has a great deal of patience and no 


better to do, this is very well; and it is verv well at any rate ti 
one becomes acquaints d with the heads ot the celebrated men 1 


both the chambers, with the noble architecture of the build and 





the routine of business I} 


is done, it is time wearily spent for 


_ , , 
a spectator Ihe finer orators seldom speak, or seldom ak 





warmly, the floor is oftenest occ upied by prosing and very sensible 
gentlemen whose excellent ideas enter the mind more agreeably by 
the eve than the ear, or, in other words, are better delivered by the 


newspapers, and there is a great deal of formula and ¢ 


iquellica 


sparring which ts not even enterta ning to the members, and whi 


oa. we ‘ 
sumedly Now and then the senate adjourns 


consumes time ** cc 


when some one of the great orators has taken the floor. and vou are 


sure of a great eflort the next morning. If you are there in time. 


and can sit, like Atlas with a world on your back, you may en 





front seat and hear oratory, unsurpassed, in my opinion, in the 
| world. 


The society in Washington, take it all in all, is by many degrees 
the best in the United States. One is prepared, though I cannot 


conceive why, for the contrary. We read im books of travels, and 


we are told by everybody, that the society here is promiscuous 


rough, Ine legant and even barbarous. This is an untrue re presen 





tation, Or it has very much change d 


There is no city, probably no village in America, where the f 





male society is not refined, cul 


out regular advantages, woman attains the refinements and the tact 





e intercourse. No traveller ever ventured to com 





necessary to poli 





in of this part of American society. The vreat deticiency ts that ¢ 





agreeable, highly-cultivated men, whose pur ts have been elevates 
and whose minds are p le to the grace and chat ng spirit of c¢ 
versation Every man of talents posses s these qualities natura 
and hence the great advant ce which Was ton € vs over eve 
other city in our country None but a shallow observer, or au 
cious book-maker would ever sneer at the exteriours or talk of the 
ill-breeding of such men as form rreat 1 the 3 C4 
society of this place for aman ol great ta ts never could be vy 
gar, and there isa superiority about most of these w aut est 
above the petty sta dard which re lutes the out eolaco 
Even compared with the dress and address of men of ‘ 
tious and purrs ts in | ‘ ypre HOWEeY r (ilit " sol t ! ( ‘ 
commons, for example, or of the ¢ iber of ¢ bP ranece 
IS posit vely the fact that the se ind ‘ ot 
United States have a decided advantage It is all very we or Mr 
Harmulte n, and other senbblers whose books must be Spice to 
down, to ridicule a Washineton s ee for } ’ i re ¢ hut 
the observation of one who has seen assem ot le to i 
diplomatists in all the countries of Europe may t 
his and Mrs. ‘Trollepe’s, | may sert, | imy ow rit t 
they will not find, out of May Fair LE ! ow ‘ 
dignified a body of met l ve ius VE 7) 
rough animal desenbed by t n and others as the * W { 
ber ;” and if David Crockett (whom [ was never so fi te ast 
see) Was of that descr plion, the race must have died with | " i 
is a thing I have learned since I have been in Wastungton. to fee 
Wish that foreigners yuld see congress 1 Session We are 
humbugged, one way and another, by travellers’ les 

I have heard the observation once or twice fro ) straneers 
I have been here, and it struck myself on my first arriy t 
never seen within the same limit before, so tiany of w v be 
called “* men of mark.” You will scarce meet a gentleman « 


sidewalk in Washington who would not attract vour notice, se 


elsewhere, ax an madivid il possess n his eve or general f res 
a certain superiority Never having seen most of the ce 
speakers of the senate, | bus m lL fort t dav or two 
examining the faces that passed me in the street, im the hope of 
knowing them by the outward stamp which, we ar apt to suppose 
belongs to creatness I wave it up at last, simply from the reat 


number T met who might be (for all that features had to do with it 








the remarkable men | sought 

There is a very simple reason why a congress of the United 
States should be, as they certainly are, a much more marked body 
of men than the English house of common ¢ Ils, or the « t 
of peers or deputies in France. I refer to the mere means by whieh, 
in either case, they come by their honours. In England 1 France 
the lords and peers are legislators by hereditary neht, the mem 
bers of the commons al i deputies trom the possession of extensive 
prope rty or family intluencs , Or some other cause, ary r in most 
cases, no great personal talent in the lividual. ‘They are levis 
tors, but they are devoted very often mut h more heartily to other 
pursuits—hunting or farming, racine, drivine, and s r out-of 
door passions common to English gentlemen and lords, or the corres 
po ng penchants of French peers nal ae es. Itis« taut ‘ 
vreat leaders and orators who devote emselves to politicks ex« 
sively With us everyone knows It ts te the cor ry An Ame 
rican politician delivers himself, body and soul, to his pursuit. He 
never sleeps, cats, walks, or dreams, but in subservience to his 
aim Ile not afford to have another passion of v kind t hie 
has reached the point of his ambition—and then it has become a 
mordent necessity from habit. The consequence is, that no man eat 
he found im an elevated sphere in our country, who has not had oc 
casion for. linary talent to arrive there He inherited 





vothing of his distinction, and has made himself. Such ordeals leave 
their marks, and they who have thought, and watched, and stroe 
gied and contended with the passions of men as an American } 

tician inevitably must, cannot well escape the traces of such work. | 
usually Clevates the character of the face talwavsstronely marks it 


\propos of **men of mark,” the dress circle of the theatre, at 





Power's benefit, not long since, was raced bv three Indi 

full costume cluef of the Foxes, the chief of the loways, a 

a cele ed warnour of the latter tribe, « ( Sioux-hilles 
The Fox is an old man of apparently fiftv, with a heavy, a ¢ 


nose, a tre ichero seve, sharp as an eagle's, and a person rathe 





small in proportion to his ead and features He was d essed in a 
b wt scarlet blanket, and a crown of feathers, with an eavle’s 
| stat erect on the top of his head, all dyed in the same 
deep hue Hlis fa Was pa ed to match, except s lips, w 
ooked of a most ghastly sallow, in contrast with his fierv nose. 
orehead and cheeks. His tomahawk lav in the hollow ef his ’ 
decked with feathers of the same brilliant colour with the rest o 
s drapery Next him sate the Sioux-killer, in a dingy blanket. 


with a crown made of a creat quantity of the feathers of a pea-hen 


which fell over his face and concealed his features almost entire 





He is very small, but is famous for his personal feats, having, 


1 on 





among other things, walkec 


successive hours, and killed three Sioux (hence his name) in one 


hundred and thirty miles in thirty 





vattle with that nation. He is but twenty-three, but very compact 


and wiry looking, and his eye glowed through his veil of hen- 
feathers like a coal of fire 

Next to the Sioux-killer sat “* White Cloud,” the chief of the 
loways. hs face was the least warlike of the three, and ex- 
ressed a good nature and freedom from guile, remarkable in an 


features and a 





He was painted 


Vy the same colour, and carried, 





y the ow otf his arm, as ill, glittering tomahawk, ornamented 
with blue feathers. Tlis head was encircled by a kind of turban of 
ver.{ ed cloth, with some met ck pendants for ear-rings, and 
s blanket, not partic rly cle ‘ i une, Was partly open on 
e br t, and d sedi a calico shirt, which was probably sold to 
n bv a trader in the west 1 y were ail verv attentive to the 


ym the tradi- 





vy dignity of | ns, ar 1a great ceal at some of 


Power's fun Phe Sioux-killer sat between them, as motionless 





the Indians who smoked gave out soonest inthe chase; and Whit 


Cloud added, very gravely, that the young women of s tribe did 


chiel said that the old men of the w es were larger than oid 
Indians, but the voung whites were not so tall and straight as the 


vouths of s tribe We were struck with the smallness of the 





vse to take their leave, and White Cloud gave us his hat 





rit vy nod. We were all amused, however, with the 
. : ; ; 
“i0UX-Killer s more characteristick adieu He looked us in the eye 
se a hawk, and gave us each a grip of his iron fist, that made the 
' 


blood tingle under our nails. He would be an awkward customer 





vw 
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| peace forever from my door, and to darken and disturb the quiet of , 
my life EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS 
In a small village in the south of E rope, in which part of my 


youth was spent, lived a voung maiden, whose exists n lex MR. COOPER'S NEW WORK. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


UNPUBLISHED REMAINS OF A LATE ASIATICK, 





with the current of my vears, transforminely, but left wit e bo We to the ess of Messrs, ( 


COLLOQUY WITH THE PAST. + ‘ ¥ . 
A COL avy TH THE P T other token of connexion than a torture art and a wit ! ; Mr. 4 poss Rew Wer, « ‘ France 





Ow the evening of the first of May I sat alone in my solitary My memory bridges over in an instant the ' 


















































. ‘ ‘ 
chamber, and thought and recollection were busy in my mind. I time that hes between, and presents her cI A " N . 
was entering upon a new year, but my memory was conversing with | On that autumn afternoon on which shi on mv S . ; 3 
times long distant I say entering on a new year, and for the thenceforth forever consecrated by te As if all that p t ew 
Christian reader U > phrase requires explanation My mother was) Since elapsed were but a cu ‘ ' ' rv 
a Persian woman, and | myself am a nat of that delightful e« avs, that la s ! 
try. The nouroze, or beginn ig of the year, is solemnized thro oh Id ess wast dasif the spirit w dves 
out Persia at the period when the sun enters Aries ; but a pe r seat and found a s r in her « . sa : 
religious sect, of which my mother was a member, had many cus. | /4'ntest tone ¢ i my rt ow , i 
toms differing from the common Mahometan rites, and among reath, w 1 came my s ‘ 
them, the habit of dating the a | epoch from the first of May le 1 f ‘ ‘ A , 
a practice derived from some } ro renee int eof the | ¢! t \ ir ‘ t . é : 
founder; thus fixing the birth of t new vear as much after its) Prom her de s tellows I went ' ae ‘ . 
real vivification in that country, as the | opean celebration is be wi ers ol rT) wR Mi , 
fore it. This peculiarity, together with many others which sepa ) is of | . 
rate me from those around me, | have brought to this ungema to whom d sur ( y | \ Mr. ¢ p ai Mt alo 
clime ; and the extreme reaso ss of the custom ina climate " ] »a ess, ‘ vid ‘ i «3 rt 
where the renewal of the seaso t ¥y eccurs att tt e, has i ts. 1 N s \ « | ve i 
deepiy tixed in me the habit of regarding this as the commencement! for whatever kis mat és ‘ \ 
ol the new year ess to \ \ \s 
From the sam¢ lovely | ! of the E st, wi 18 the beat t t I t« t 4 ve ve ‘ \ 
heart. as Europe ts the thinking head, and America the actir and, ‘ ! ed to t 
of the habitable world, I have bro t with me a deep love da eay ti ‘ \\ : , 
mysterious reverence for those ce:ms of the earth w ihave been ‘ a ’ i | . 
h ppily called * th alphabet of angels . Flowe re to mv he t Si ol aw ‘ ; , 
sacred tokens, holy svmbols, pregnant herog!ly is They speak ty my w ess, what | \ | : , aia 
to me a lang which I «¢ ot im t:t convey a me » f mis ‘ : , 
too protound tor speech to pe etrate, too full tor writ rtoc race iver Tt \ 
By their aid I often define a passing feeling and ve position to a vi 1 have . dome o t a 
formless thought ; I inter; et by them between mv heart and my tt t per rear ] not - 1 Not 
understanding I keep no jour or written record of my life but Kk no ex ‘ . \ 
those occurrences which are destined to create epochs im my exist el rnev 
ence and to form pausing nts mm the ickward view, are 7 \ I 
by me expressively in flowers, annalists of the heart tis thus 
- ‘ , Phou reste the peace , \ t 
t creative nature always s aks in pu res, and it has bee the 
eing to converse with her the silent | *™Ce ™ W l , 
ise mv fanew by rende r flowers the sits with ever Tt te 8 
' 
i etween mysell and my Irie > = Vanes the deep sigh , | 
memorials of this kind, which | ve C8 MUSE OF is s 0 ‘ ! ¥ 
arranged in order in a book ; and as I turn over the leaves to whi faite rt the t t tlow t ’ i j 
thev are attached, they seem to ne ho other than s atures of me "'s tiv lairnes t “ t t \ 
ieeling “ . 1, « . I 
With this book lying open before me, which isa shrine of the “USM Of thee. The silver-footed t sw 
soul, an altar of aflectir coronet of memorial gems 1 nt of ' chiens : aa | mt 
emotion, and more precious than Jemshid's priceless diadem 1 sat e who, int COVEY OF YO nay be Tr ss 
upon this evening, a J thought upon the davs and the deeds t YOUrSeH some ' Cass Wein ets 5 s 
have gone by forever Int centre of the first broad 1 e ly ere you sull > pass ! ve the « \ 
with their stalks entwined, two rose ds. One of them | your lle t ed co e \\ 
a volume of my fathers, with this little note *Civen to me by ever ! t . ° 
Kaz the name of my mother) when I first saw her, Mav the first, rmed ca wap Cows % yo sO f as , | 
17—." The other was the tirst, the last. the enly gift of my mother ne ' OF alloc s i 
which I possess, ind I received it from her on the same first of y “ - v I . . . 
Mav. which is to me a day heavy laden with tender recollections — ' i" ’ ay W vee t ‘ , 
She was dying, and I stood beside the couch where she reclined that like tie a ean, threw away a pearl rf rt ms ' , 
a e 
all her attendants being absent from the room We had tho t : ‘ ‘ : 
: } I tt OUOT s i, w oxte Ry 
her better, cert vy sale from imme te danger, when su \ 
she began te sink, her speech deserted her, and the end of her Iite ea:, 6 ss _— d to re is We ‘ Par 
was at hand Sne raised herseil trom the pillow, grasped with her imperious allantry ce s. Itist ree ! ‘ l "W 
latest strength this rose-bud from a bo t which stow eside he — : ' oct ‘% a by love Q sith 
fixed upon me her dark eve, impressive in its waning lustre. then | P**' } by the vene . Stee hervirtues. | st s : 
enclosed my hand hers with this flower between, and s back ment to j nize a species of regard w hl “ 
upon the couch forever I would not part with a leaf—no, not a “ not OOserve I mean that existing between a y ! re ! ! 
tibre—of this sacred tlower, for that monarchs in their profusion @"@ @° UEM ed wom dvanced vet by the happiness of | og i : 
rtemner she foes . 2 ! return 
could bestow When I place mv hand upon the faded stem. and "“! SCMPEE Aha te = ‘ nol simist es, preserved = 4 ' ‘ ' . . 
remember that it was held and placed there by my dear mother “ niable, intelligent and respectable ; the tenure of the connexi . 4 rT ' 
years ago, in the warm and cherished East, and that I am now so ge a eee ene ee 2 eee Sy the other, unbounded ¢ “ “ n Hi ver 
aistant from that region a s¢ S80 Oppo and with tee s vote Phe fee wan rises ' Uiis Teatio as the te . s y I \\ ‘ ' 
so unoriental, verily my life seems like as g dream mm ness of f e, without its limitation of sutyection a t ! I 
1 reai thing Lonely as | stand here, no re ve. nO trace of mv tis less tum ma more re t t « love toa fen \ t 
lineage in the land, it ts an inestimable cons tion that I have s . ii Vears tis ey rous than the love of a sister j , 
a surviving emblem of my mother’s life, such a token of 1 , *s ; Fr, as | Ou.y case In Which courtesy dis ‘ 
love; arelick so appropriate, so acceptable to the st ass », || CRISS WHR love . 
tion, so chaste from all that e 1 check the fulness of earth's ston ACO ers exquisite'v gratifying, that I ve felt, ' i 
affection. It hallows my life: itis like the presence ; ; caayr rd of thus kind, in relation with one, who, whyle 
which gives sanctity to the bemg of whi tisapart. I open it r ve : 1 admirable accom; nent of n snd | Sere : 
daily and commune with t tho ts which it inspires; it clevat cs iaedly tat the univers voce | S ler \ r j ' 4 ; 
my mind as I prepare to offer mv morning and my eve SSS |b ! 1 capital of American aristocracy, has vet been, | ‘ tet I 
to that Father which s above It is mv be ss henedie " raliel, €X ry her private stat is always s \ ii 
when Azrael, the angel of death, comes to « ! tor 4 rc tto th rast maxim of Lord Ver that “the duties | i r Lup the . \ . ‘ 
those who have ieft me, it sh e laid next my he tow I et Exiled t ri thou wande s ow ! ‘ md w i if 
placed in my cotlin, and death shall not sever me from the tre a Fore may the peace of !-will be with thee 1 I si t { ’ 
of my life 7 = i, our cy Phy I 
a ' . " ‘ j 7] 
On the next page lies a single oak-leaf; and there is not a sight apeereees ' Sy 
in nature, nor a thought nora thing on earth, w can! “ M1 , " r } " ‘ ‘ ) M 
my breast the flood of emotion which that solitary leaf stirs . A ‘ ‘ it 
I hang over it, by a kind of spell every vein of it seems to grow father, s ‘es t ; ty Ir tot uy, f yt l, which | 
into a silent sentence of tort r reproach. S e! that t : eB. eo. ‘ “ x t —_ 
fragment of vegetation, while i 1 thousand brothers form , ti me, In that t / : 
poseless and faded unregarded, should have become a selecte 3 - 2 % A ! : rw ' su reelf 
instrument of avenging justice ; that a chance-chosen leaf from ar k’ M us 1 out titty ea , : nat y fiver him my ss 
Italian forest, should have been transformed int = ne t t i * The n tle m ‘ t W y y : i ¢ my he | ve from rote! 
time fh . Fren y my 
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answers and remarks were in English. Suddenly recollecting him- 
self, he said— Well, here have been parlez-vousing to you, in a way 
to surprise you, no doubt; but these Frenchmen have got my tongue 
so set to their lingo, that I have half forgotten my own language.” 
As we proceeded up the next flight of steps, he accepted my arm, and 
continued the conversation in English, walking with more difficulty 
than Lhadexpected tosee. You will excuse the vanity of my repeat- 
ing the next observation he made, which I do in the hope that some 
of our own exquisiles in literature may learn in what manner a man 
of true sentiment and sound feeling regards a trait that they have 
seen fit to stigmatize as unbecoming. “ I'll tell you what I most 
like,” he added, abruptly ; “and it is the manner in which you main- 
tain the ascendancy of your owa country on all proper occasions, 


without descending to vulgar abuse of ours. You are obliged to 


This will probably be esteemed treason in our own self-constituted 
mentors of the press, one of whom, Lobserve, has quite lately had to 


hring the two nations in collision, and I respect your liberal hostility 


apologize to his readers for exposing some of the sins of the English 
writers in reference to ourselves! But these people are not worth 
our attention, for they have neither the independence which belongs 
to masculine reason, nor manhood even to prize the quality in others. 
“T am afraid the mother has not always treated the daughter well,” 
he continued, “ feeling a little jealous of her growth, perhaps; for 
though we hope England has not yet begun to descend on the evil 
side, we have a presentiment that she has got to the top of the ladder.” 

There were two entrances to our apartments; one, the principal, 
leading by ante-chamber and salle a manger into the salen, and thence 
through other rooms to a terrace; and the other, by a private corridor, 
to the same spot. The door of my cabinet opened on this corridor, and 
though it was dark, crooked, and anything but savoury, as it led 
by the kitchen, I conducted Sir Walter through it, under an impres 
sion that he walked with pain, an idea, of which T could not divest 
myself, in the hurry of the moment. But for this awkwar Iness on 
my part, I believe I should have been witness of a singular interview 
General Lafayette had been with me a few minutes before, and he 
had gone away by the salon, in order to speak to Mrs Having a 
note to write, T had left him there, and PE think his carriage could not 
have quitted the court when that of Sir Walter Scott entered. If 
so, the general must have passed out by the ante-chamber about 
the time we came through the corridor 

There would be an impropriety in my relating all that passed in 
this interview ; but we talked over a matter of business, and then the 
conversation waa more general, You will remember that Sir Walter 
was still the Unknown, and that he was believed to be in Pars, in 
search of facts for the Life of Napoleon. Notwithstanding the for 
mer circumstance, he spoke of Ins works with great frankness and 
simplicity, and without the parade of asking any promises of secrecy 
In short, as he commenced in this style, his authorship was alluded 
to by us both, just as if it had never been called in question. He asked 
nie if L had a copy of the by me, and on my confessing Ldid not 
own a single volume of anything I had written, he laughed, and said 
he believed that most authors had the same feeling on the subject 
as for himself he cared not if he never saw a Waverley novel again 
os tong as he lived. Cunous to know whether a writer as creat and 
as practised as he, felt the occasional despondency which invariably 
attends all my own litle efforts of this nature, | remarked that I 
found the mere composition of a tale a source of pleasure ; so much so, 


that Lalways invented twice as much as was committed to 





my walks, or in bed, and, in my own judgment, much the best parts 
of the composition never saw the light; for, what was written was 
usually written at set hours, and was a good deal a matter of chance; 
and that going over and over the same subject, in proofs, disgusted 
me so thoroughly with the book, that I supposed every one else would 
be disposed to view it with the same eyes. ‘To this he answered, that 
he was spared much of the labour of proof-reading. Scotland, he 
presumed, being better off than America, in this respect; but, still, 
he said he “ would as soon see his dinner again, after a hearty meal, 
as to read one of his own tales when he was fairly rid of it.” 

He sat with me nearly an hour, and he manifested, during the time 
the conversation was not tied down to business, a strong propensity 
to humour. Having occasion wo mention our common publisher in 
Paris, he quaintly termed him, with a sort of malicious fun, “ our 
Gosling ;”’ adding, that he hoped he, at least, “ laid golden eggs.” 

I hoped that he had found the facilities he desired, in obtaining facts 
for the forthcoming history. He rather hesitated about admitting 
this.“ One can hear as much as he pleases, in the way of aneedote,” 
he said, “ but then, as a gentleman, he is not alwayva sure how much 
of it he can, with propriety, relate in a book—besides,” throwing all 
his latent humour into the expression of lis small gray eves, “ one 
may even doubt how much of what he hears is fit for history, on 
another account.”’ He paused, and his face assumed an exquisite air 
of confiding simplicity, as he continued with perfect bonne for and 
strong Scotush feeling, “I have been to see my countryman M‘Donald. 
and I rather think that will be about as much as I eando here, now.” 
This was uttered with so much naiwete that | could hardly believe it 





was the same man, who, a moment before, had shown so much 
shrewd distrust of oral relations of facts 

I inquired when we might expect the work. “ Some time in the 
course of the winter,” he replied, “ though it is likely to prove larger 
than I, at first, intended. We have got several volumes printed, but 
I find I must add to the matter, considerably, in order to dispose of 
the subject. IT thought should get rid of it in seven volumes, which 
are already written, but it will reach, 1 think, te nine.’ “If you 
have two still to write, I shall not expect to see the book before 
spring.” “You may. Let me once get back to Abbotsford, and T'll 
soon knock off these two fellows.”’ 
although I thought such a tour de force in writing might better suit in- 
vention than history. 


To this I had nothing to say, 


When he rose to go, I begged him to step into the salon, that I 
might have the gratification of introducing my wife to him. To this 
he very good-naturedly assented, and entering the room, after pre- 
senting Mrs. —— and my nephew W , he took a seat. He sat 
some little time, and his fit of pleasantry returned, for he illustrated 
his discourse by one or two apt anecdotes, related with a slightly 
Seottish accent, that he seemed to drop and assume at will. Mrs. 
——— observed to him that the dergere in which he was seated, had 


been twice honoured that morning, for General Lafayette had not 
left it more than half an hour. Sir Walter Scott looked surprised at 
this, and said, inquiringly, ‘I thought he had gone to America to 
pass the rest of his days?’ On my explaining the true state of the 
case, he merely observed, “ he is a great man;” and yet, | thought 
the remark was made coldly, or in complaisance to us. 

When Sir Walter left us, it was settled that I was to breakfast with 


{ 


ss as talks, Seek eden ak abies, ool 


him, the following ¢ 
found him in a new silk douilliette that he had just purchase 


“as hard ashe could,” as he p! 


1, trying 
easantly observed to make a French 
man of himself; an undertaking as little likely to be successful I 
should think, in the case of his Scottish exteriour, and Scottish inte- 
riour, too, as any experiment well could be There were two or three 


visiters present, besides Miss Ann Scott, his daughter, who was his 





companion in the journey. He was just answering an invitation 
from the Princesse to an evening party, as I entered Here 
said he, “ you are a friend of the lady, and parlez-vous so much better 
than I, can you tell me whether this is for jeud:, or lends, or m or 
whether it means no day at all.’ IT told him the day of the week 
intended. “ You get notes occasionally from the lady, or you could 
not read her serawl so readily ? She is very kind to us, a “ 
often have occasion to read her writin “Well, itis worth a very 
good dinner to get through a page of it.” ‘T take mv reveng n 
kind, and I faney she has th worst of it “TT don’t know, after 
all, thatshe will get much the betterof me, with this plume ¢ 


He was quite nght, for, although Sir Walter writes a smooth even 
hand, and one that appears rather well than otherwise on a pa 
is one of the most difficult to decipher I have ever met with. 7 


is, u’s, m’s, n’s, a’s, e's, ts, ete., ete lor want ot dots, cross 8 


and bemg fully rounded, look all alike, and rendering the 





slow and difficult, without great fanularitvy with his mode of | 
ling the pen; at least I have found it so 

He had sealed the note, and was about writing t rection, wh 
he seemed at a loss low o vou address this viv wm * ler 
Highness ? I was much surprised at this question from him, for 
denoted a want of fanularty with t world, thatone wor ! 
expected in a tnan who had been so very much and so lor rt 
by the great Sut, his has en proy t s 
hi tighter remarked in course of the rn \ ) 
occas to quit Secotla to at vo ill t wo P . 
see Scotland 

The next morning he was with t vwrain, for near an | rand w 
completed our little affaur After this, we had a conversation on tl 
Law of Copy-Rights, in the two « itries, W 1, aS We possess a 
common language, is 4 subject of great nat al interest Iu . 
stood him to say that he had a double right, in England, to his works ; 
one under a statute, and the other growing out of « mon law 
Any one publishing a book, let it be written by whom it might, in 


England, duly complying with the law, can secure the nght, whereas 
none but a eazen can do the same in America. I regret to say, that 
I misled him on the subject of our copy-right law, which, after all, is 


not so much more beral than that of England, as Thad tho 


i told Suv Walter Scott, that, in order to secure a copy-rizht in 
America, it was necessary the book should never have been published 
mywhere else, This was said under the popular notion of the matter ; 
or that which is entertained among the booksellers. Reflection and 
examination have since convinced me of my errour: the } ition 
alluded to in the law, can only mean publication in America; for, as 
the object of doing certain acts previously to public ion is merely to 


forewarn the American publieck that the right ts reserved, there ean 
no motive for having reference toany other publication. tis, more 
over, in conformity with the spit of all laws to lint the meaning of 
her phrases by their proper jurisdiction. Let us suppose a case 
An American writes a book. He sends a copy to England, where it 


is published in March, Complying with the terms of our own Copy 


Right Law, as to theentries and notices, the same work is published 
' 

here in Apnl. Now, will it be pretended that his right is lost, always 

providing that his own is the first Ame tpubheatnon? Ido not 

see how it can be so, by either the letter or the spirit of the law. The 

intention ts to encoura the citizen to wnte, and to oie hima mst 

property in the fruits of his labour; and the precautionary provisions 


of the law are merely to prevent others from being injured for want 


of proper information Itis of no moment to either of these objects 





that the author of a work has ¢ uly reaped emolument, ina foreion 
country. The principal is to encourage literature, by giving it all th 
advantages it can obtain 

If these views are correct, why may not an English writer s ! 
aright in this country, by selling it in season, to a ettizen here ? An 


equitable trust might not, probably would not be sufficient ta 





1 fide transfer for a valua nsideraton, I begin to think, would 
tion which has ex sted on this 


It seems to me that all the 





point, has arisen from supposing that the term pr tion refers to 
> 


other than a publication in the country Sut, when one remembers 








how rare itis to get lawyers to agree on a question like this, it be- 
comes a layman to advance Ins opinion with great humility. Is ip 
pose, after all, a good way of getting an accurate notion of the mea 

of the law, would be to toss a dollar into the air. and ery ieads 
or “tails.” Sir Walter Scott seemed fu ly aware of the vreat « 
lation of his books in America, as well as how much he lost by not 


being able to secure a copy-right. Stull, he admitted they pro 


him something. Our conversation on this subject terminated by a 
frank offer, on his part, of aiding me with the publishers of his own 
country, but, although grateful for the kindness, I was not so cir 


cumstanced as to be al 


le to profit by it. 
He did not appear to me to be pleased with Paris. His notions of 
the F 


old-fashioned prejudices. “ After all,” he remarked, “1 am a trus 


ench were pretty accurate, though clearly not free from the 





Scot, never, except on this oeeasion, and the short visit I ma to 
Pars in 1815, having been out of my own country, unless to visit 
England, and I have even done very little of the latter.” Tun 
stood hyn to say he had never been in Ireland at all. 

I met him once more, in the evening, at the hotel of the Princesse 
——. The party had been got together in a hurry, and was not 
large. Our hostess contrived to assemble some exceedingly clever 
people, however, among whom were one or two women, who are 


already historical, and whom I had fancied Jong since dead. All the 





female part of the company, with the silent delicacy that the French 
so well understand, appeared with ribands, hats, or ornaments of 
some sort or other, of a Scottish stamp. Indeed, almost the only 
woman in the room that did not appear to be a Caledonian was Miss 
Scott. She was in half-mourning, and with her black eyes and jet- 
black hair, might very well have passed for a French woman, but for 
a slight peculiarity about the cheek bones. She looked exceedingly 
well, and was much admired. Having two or three more places to 
ro to, they staid but an hour. Asa matter of course, all the French 
women were excet dingly empressees in their manner toward the 





Great Unknown, and as there were three or four that were very ex- 
aggerated on the score of romance, he was quite lucky if he escaped 
Nothing could be more patient than his manner, 


some absurdities 
under it all, but as soon as he very well could, he got into a corner, 
Where I went to speak to him. He said, laughingly, that he spoke 
he was embarrassed to answer the 

compliments I'm as good yas needs be, allowing my mane 
to be stroked as familiarly as they please, but I can’t growl for them, 
1 French. How ts it with you Disclaiming the necessity of 

being either a good or a bad lion, being very little troubled in that 
vied to him an anecdote. Poimting ont 
him, this lady I 


iad met once a week, for several months, and at every sowee 


French with so much diffieul 





way, for his ammsement I re 





tohfima ¢ tesse cle —, who was present, I tol 


she invariably sailed up to me to say ‘Oh Monswur ——, quelles 


and I had 


{ charmants 





stma pmy mind that she was, at t,a woman of taste, when 
she approached me with the utmost sang fro, and ened— Bon sow 
Vonsieur ; ye viens d’acheter tous vos livres et ye compte profiter de la 

I took leave of him the ante-chamber, as he went away, for he 
was to t Paris the following evening 


Sir Walter Scott's person and manner have been so often de- 














scribed, that you will not a*k much of me, in this wav, espec tally 
as | saw sv Iettle of him lis frame ius large and muscular, hie 
walk t, In appearance, though boasted himself a vigorous 
ne uneer; and his act general, m nd heavy His 
features and countenance were very Scottish. with the short, thick 
se, heavy lips, and massive cheek Che supereur or intellectual 
irtof his head was neither deep nor broad, but periaps the reverse, 
ough s iriv high Inde« I, a is ¢ fe uncommon to see a 
SK sor ua tower like in the formation, though | have met 
‘ them in individuals not at distinguished fur talents I do 
ik a casual observer would find anything unusual in the ex- 
teriour of Sir Walter Scott, bevond his physical force, which is 
reat, without being at all extraordmary His eve, however, is cer- 
ivr rhabie Gray, small, and without lustre, in his graver 
moments tt 4 ears to s moward, instead of re hi g external 
yects, In a Way, tho 1 the expression more or less be long to ab- 
stractiun, that ave never seen eq illed His smile ts good- 
red and social; and when he 1s in the mood, as happened to be 
the tact se often m our brief intercourse as to lead me to think it 
characteristick of the man, his eve would lighten with a great deal of 
i tiun. He spoke more Ire v of his private affairs than I| had rea- 
s yexpect, though our business mtroduced the subject naturally ; 
! s ies, | ) t ‘ ~sion changed to a sort of 
elancholy resolution, that was not wanting in sublimity 


Che manner of Sir Walter Scott is that of a man accustomed to 





see much of the world without being exactly a man of the world 
tose He has evidently ureat i tact, periect sell possession, 
sj t, and absolutely without pretension, and has much dignity ; 
and vet it str \ me that he wanted the ease and ap/omé ot one ac- 
stomed to live w his equals Phe fact of his being a lon may 
roduce some such eff but m mistake 1 it be not more the 
ence of early habits and oy ms than of anything else 
Scott has been so much the mark of society, that it has evidently 
changed his natural manner, which os far less restraimmed than it 1s 
his habit to be in the world. I do not mean by this, the mere re- 
stra of decorum, but a drilled simplicity or demureness, like that 
of girls who are curbed in their tendency to fur and light-hearted- 


ness, by the dread of observation. I have seldom known a man of 
his years, whose manner was so different in a fete-a-tete, and in the 
presence of a third person. In Edinburgh the circle must be small, 
If strangers do go there, they 
do not go ali at once, and of course the old faces form the great 


aud he probably knows every one 


najority ; so that he tinds himself always on familiar ground. [can 
readilv imagine that in Au/d Reekie, and among the proper set, 


glass of mountain-dew, that Sir Walter Seott, 





e pleasautest companions the world 


There was a certain WM. de —— at the source of the Princesse 





—, who has obtarmed some notoriety as the writer of novels. [ 
ithe horour of beimg tntreduced to this person, and was much 
ed with one of his questions. You are to erstand that the 
vacnest poss e notions exist in F ince, O the subject of the 
lnited States Empires, states, continents and islands, are blended 
eXtricable contusion, in the minds of a large majority of even 

‘ wre classes, and we sometimes hear the oddest ideas 
nagmable This lite pa nabie in part, is not con- 





d to France, by any means, but exists even in England, a coun- 





y that tto know us better. It would seem that M. de ’ 
either because Was a shade or two whiterthan himself, or because 
did net conceive tt possible that an American could write a book, 
for in this irter of the world, there is a stro g tendency to be- 
eve at eve in Whose name crosses the ocean from America, 
< ( vy some | ‘ sho has ponet i . from some caust 


at | was an Eng- 
i amused a leisure year or twoin the western 
re After asking me a few questions concerning the 


country, he very coolly contmmed— Et combien de tems aret- 


S Passe, en Lon que, Monsieur?” Co nprehe nding his mis- 
take. fora litt ractice here makes one quick in such matters, I 
Swe * Mong r, nous y sommes, demuis de ux stecles.” I 

vestion if M de —— has yet recovered from his surprise ! 


r general cleverness is considered, are sin- 
irlv ignorant of the habits, institutions, and civilization of other 
his is in part owing to their being little addicted to 

g. Their commercial enterprise is not great; for though 
ccasionally see a Frenchman carrying with him into pursuits 
sive views, and one might almost say 
the philosophy, that distinguish the real intelligence of the country, 
such instances are rare ; the prevailing character of their commerce 
being caution and close dealing. Like the people of all great na- 





s nature, the compreh 
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tions, their attention is drawn more to themselves than to others. 
and then the want of a knowledge of foreign languages has greatly 
contributed to their ignerance. ‘This want of knowledge of forengn 
languages, in a nation that has traversed Europe as conquerors, is 
owing to the fact that they have either carried their own language 
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with them, or met it every where It 1s a want, moreover, that be- . 
longs rather to the last generation than to the present , the returned pret 
emigrants having brought back with them a taste for English, Ger . 
man, Italian and Spanish, which has communicated itself to all, or eto 
nearly all the educated pe ople ot the country English, in particu- “ 
lar, is now very generally studied ; and pe s, relatively, more 

French, under thirty vears of age, are to be d Paris, who 

speak English, than Americans, of the same age, are to be found 


New-York, who spear Ir nch 














I think the limited powers of the lancuage, and the rigid laws t 
which it has been sulyected, co e to rend the ‘ ess 
acquainted with foreign nations, t y wo ntherwise t ] 
all their translations, there is an efi to render t word weve 
peculiar may be its n ing ly t Thus ‘ , . 
ship,” and * city,” met with \ :. Ww \ : 

rendered by ** canton” or * munes” ¢ es? me of , , 
which conveys an accurate a oft r i ' 
English or American book, we should e the I ‘ lat 
once, which would induce the re er to re into the « NCes | « 
that exist between the minor te s¢ s own ¢ 
try and those of the country of w reading Int 
is the dour Opened tor ft t r t t bot vr 2 
readers come to find it east m to - % . 
from others, than to curtail their ideas by their natio \ i 
ries Ihe French, however, are to teel t t 
this respect, and some are a lv nd € » res to the 
natural cure. 

The habit of thinking of other nations thr tie own cus 
toms, betrays the people of this « t vi $ mis 
takes. One hears, here, the eerest stions e, every I 
day ; all of which, veiled by the M e¢ ' ‘ cy 
characterize the nation, betr mt ts ot sume tv, 1 
may be smiled at, and wh creates ro csentment \ 
seran lately named to me the coas ' 74 hy e, evide ‘ 
with the expectation of exciting my ad ita | rece 
the information coolly, he t “ " sarcas 
—* without doult, you have some ¢ ting t re, \ s 
rica!” * The coasting tonnage of t { ed States, Monsieur, 1s 
greater than the eutire to we of Fra The man lo s 
tonished, and I was covered with questions, as t 
trade that re ed so m is ra ‘ ! it 
cany so small It co ty poss V ct ons ! ‘ 
—he did not sav it, but he evide t ) . v 
nd poor’ [| told him, that, | ‘ every 0 ‘ f 
the first necessity exce ‘ of Ame 
especially in luxuries, did not fall so m rt of tof | 
as he imagined ow ylothe g it ab 1 ‘ i ! 
and lower classes lived I ke | cst t were 
ported were mere necessarics of lile iA 1s s tea, cotlee 
sugar, etc. etc., the lowest ~wurer us V ‘ ble : 
left me, evidently unpressed with new 1 s, for there is a desire 
to learn mingled with all their vanity 

But, I will relate a laughable | der of a translator, by w f 
giving you a familiar example of the manner A the | 
tall into errour concert r the condition of « . s, and to ' 
illustrate my meaning » one of the recent Amer novels ‘ 
have been circulated here, a character s been made to betray co 
fusion by tracing lines on the table, alter dinner, w ew 
that had been spilt, a sort of idle oceuy ) flicrently con 
allow the al! BS) on to be t cerst 1 , eve \ \ t ! i t s 
tence was faithtully rendered t ts s 1 with ‘ r } ‘ 
original, the translator annexes a1 ‘ 1 he savs. ** one sees MrN 
by this little trait, that the use of table-cloths, at the time of the 
American Revolution, was unknown m America You will ur W 
derstand the train of reasoning that led hin to this conclusion. I ‘ 
France the cover is laid, perhaps, on a coarse table of oak, or eve 
of pine, and the cloth is never drawn; the men leaving the tab sic oh 
with the women. In America, the table is of highly polished ma ae 





n Eng 


hogany, the cloth 1s removed, and the men sit, as gland. Now 1 
the French custom was supposed to be the custom of mankind, and . 
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wood, hac there been a ciolh, 


in 1779 


wine could not be on the 
America was a young 
there could have 
men even visit a people of whom they have been accustomed to that has 


the 


and semi-clvil zed nation, ar d, erga, 


been no table-cloths 


think in this way, they use reves through the medium of the 














imagination. I lately met a French traveller who affirmed that the strat 
use of carpets was hardly known among us “ 
poor 
some a 
INCONSTANCY. 
“ i be 
BY JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE the dec 
Yes! I swore to be true, I allow, — 
And I meant it, but, some how or other, . 
he seal of that amorous vow A saint 
Was pressed on the lips of another s 
Yet I did but as all would have done, 
For where is the be , dear cous 
Content with the | suties of one . 
When he might have the range of a dozen * : 
Young Love is a changeable boy, 
And the gem of the sea-rock is like hir 
For he gives back the beams of his joy 
To each sunny eye that may strike him S ne 
ie 
a zephyr and rose¢ cite 
1 an exquisite hour Napole 
And fleeting and sweet, heaven knows The 
Is this child of a sigh anda flower by ra 
.t 
Maria T 
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BY RUFUS DAWES, 
sa 

Ab long had Beauty's eves, in ' 1 
Shore on my !vre wit! t P - 

Alas' it never woke a strain, Ad 

Till Inspiration beamed from thine ene 

Thus vainly did the stars at night, “Yes 

It ar 


O’er Memnon’s lyre their watch prolong 
When naught but bright Aurora’s light, f souls 


Could wake its silence : 
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SUMMER IS BREATHING. 
A FRENCH MELODY—ARRANGED AS A DUET FOR THE BOSTON MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
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Over the bine seas Bright are the glan-ces Thine eyes gave me. 
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When Lam gone! 
Long ere the morrow, 
Far shall I be, 
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= T ‘Tt om —~ AA Friendless, forsaken, 
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Tue following lines are 1 from the Liverpool Journal, where they ay “ Re pl Sei “4 , { Mrs. We opr she matern aan sa . THE FINE ARTS. 
pear over the signature of Harriet Gates. They are dated at Naples, IS36 a. the . . , cage 
: \I D M : POWERS, THE AMI AN R.—A e men of de ed genius who 
eae _ t se ig than 
THE PARTING. San agg Jo — rT Powers. 1 \ “ipiee “ 
We part—oh, would that we had met, powe Mrs. Wiatr .w vn i an : i . ‘ ‘ ay has passe 1 the 
lhy heart, thy hand, as free as m ' t SH ! She . t t ‘ P 2 : : ; , s eb ~ 
With souls to cherish, not regret ea ’ : he aay 3 es ! ! ‘ - wet 1 apes 
Ihe feelings that have made me thine; — . 2 ' yt ¢ ! His G . . fee ‘ i tees coil 
Then had I prized each hope that now a Hlerw ' s ‘ ! ew t ; , \ ‘ Me Wehate 
Filings but remorse across my brow : . . an | ne . s nay . s ’ ts t . P merete ore 
For what must leave no sien, Known by he ew sar ' {fre Sout n ' 5 
Recalling with despairing tears, ‘_eon ts writ . ) ‘ t . " : : ' =i : 
Those dreams of execrated years e fast eve ‘ ‘ i , ° , . , 
Mrs. I As \ s = ne s 
The sun that rose in burning i ile wr Si ! s 
Was darkened on its way t Vy attriin ! cs t 
And love as deep as mine, untold t s. llher ve ! 3 her t ‘ ‘ 
Must wither tin decay late ‘ tt ! “WV ! t t t ’ 5 . cas 
And smiles, deceiving smiles, hide well i the k We wou ‘ ‘ i et ve l 
The tale no living lips may tell, slways ple stre S uel ' ont b t er, wl 
While agony must prey si i ta ‘ “ ‘ s Mere | ‘ : a e ® t I s at tine s 
With naught to hope, yet all to fea ' eX s he ‘i ' ' ‘ ( \ vorks s« 
‘ A een a saa vig P ‘ 
1 reanst not t is lt t ¢ I y ‘ ~ 
t tis not thine « " . , ‘ \ 
The cares that my soul have et . ’ . 
Are mint mine alone The Yor ! I \ s 
And others d 1 nv } > t ( ny l s 
Could grief of s stin ’ @ the a ‘ e an . 
As if it were unknowr Ww ve ‘ 5 
As if no falseh i could ’ V eX < 
To veila ken heart's despa nee SONS ¥ 
1 et 
Farew but deem t timy t ' = 
Can part i t t “ 
I were Vain, as to ¢ ! l 
Ihe ows of the sea mis ‘ . $ “ 
In every s e, through jov, a ‘ cate I , : - * 
Mv heart nor t s mM wh ile s is S . 
Nor wishes to be free t vs s n W 
But toat isand feelings s at I 
ite $ with many ama n s a r ‘ 
a taste iS, aS 
eva ‘ ipon educ when : t ’ } 
LITERARY NOTICES. Es ter in this volume ts the me : sson, W : re eee 
eX t sense and taste, 7 that 1 t ] ‘ t er , 
We were compelled, for want of room last week, in not *“* The Ladies? Pine with its t stig Now 's 
Wreath,” to omit mentioning the names ot several America sthatare || sew mid that upon “1 stick vw txt ‘ the : - : 7 s. Le pobhert 
an honour to our literature, and whose writings have cont uted to form “hh gk te es x , :  * ° “clea - . . , al aster siti aan 
the elegant collection of Mrs. Hale. Mrs. Loutsa P. Sauth, w e name || ¢ os.” 
appears next in the list of writers, died young, but left memorials of talent rhe seventh volume of the | ral“ T < 
There is much truth and beauty tn her poems, and a re fous feeling which appears ina new dress. “* The ter * a6 ‘ “ P every Sat . s the « ‘ f Nassau and Ann-streets 
generally pervades them. Had she ed to mature her intellect, she would || the first appearance of his new } i. is verv neat! ‘ 1 « , tee : pas eM : ~ sec Kt , 4 
unquestionably have been distinguished among her contemporaries, Lucretia sis t with enerey vy. [tas st w ys t — . I cork I *, FIVE DOLLARS per annun 
Davidson also died young. She was the Kik White of our poetesses, with nal of the dav; containing a rate re ts of all the races in adrance A ters must be post-paid, and directe< 
a spirit touched too finely for the harsh world, and unfitted for a conflict club transactions in the country, and is referre t as authority f ail mat t e editors 
with passion and dull reality. Her memorials are beautiful, and promised || ters relating to the turf. It is also a valuable theatrical calendar. and as a — - 


Nience , i*s poet bril } 4 t ‘ eller A weietiahe . " = b 
@xccuence Mrs. Os sood’s poetry shows brillancy of tancy and facility of miscellany, is always entertaimuir Scott & Co. Printers, corner f G ld and John-streets 











